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Music Going Round and Round 
As RCA and (BS Sign with Union 


Your “sugar bowl” juke box will soon be playing a 
different tune — in fact, a lot of different tunes. 

For the first time in more than two years, RCA Victor 
and Columbia Records are making new recordings. 
Name bands like Harry James, Tommy Dorsey, Artie 
Shaw, can again record their new music on wax. 

Since August. 1942, there has been a bitter fight be 
tween the companies which make recordings and the 
American Federation of Musicians. Almost every pro- 
fessional musician in America belongs to this union. 

The fight began when the A. F. M., led by their presi- 
dent, James C. Petrillo, demanded that all record manu- 
facturers pay the union a share of the sales price on 
every record made. 

The “Big Three” ot the record-making industry -— 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA Victor); Decca 
Records, and the Columbia Broadcasting System (Co- 
lumbia Records) — refused to agree to the union’s de- 
mands. Many small companies also refused. 

A. F. M. then ordered all its musicians to make no 
more recordings for the record companies. 

For more than a year, every record-making company 
was boycotted* by the musicians, and no new record 
ings were made 

Last year, Decca Records and many smaller com- 
panies gave in. They agreed to pay to A. F. M. a share 
of the sales price on each record. 

But RCA and CBS, who produce two-thirds of the 
nation’s 150,000,000 new records annually, still refused 
to give in to the union’s demands. Instead, they pro- 
tested to the War Labor Board. 

The War Labor Board ordered A. F. M. to lift the 
boycott against these companies. A. F. M. refused. 

Then President Roosevelt sent a telegram to Mr 
Petrillo urging A. F. M to obey the War Labor Board 

Mr. Petrillo called a meeting of A. F. M.’s executive 
committee to decide what to do. The committee decided 
against President Roosevelt's request. 

The President said there was no law which gave him 
power to force the musicians to return to work. 

Months before, our Government (the Department of 
Justice) brought suit against A. F. M. to compel the 
musicians to return to work. But the courts decided 
against the Government. A. F. M. had won. 

Last month, both RCA and CBS gave up. On Nov. 
lith, they signed contracts with A. F. M. 


rhe contracts say that both RCA and CBS must pay 
a fee to the union on each record they manufacture. The 
fee will range from one-quarter cent on records selling 
at 35 cents, to two cents on records selling at $2. 

Mr. Petrillo said that A. F. M. would use this money 
to help unemployed musicians. 

He said that there are many. thousands of musicians 
who cannot get enough work because of the widespread 
use of recordings. Juke boxes can replace bands. 

Edwaid Wallenstein, head of the CBS record com. 
pany, explained why his company finally signed with 
the union. “We could wait no longer We had to sign 
now or go out of business. We are accepting because the 
Government was unwilling or incapable to enforce its 
order.” 

Officials of the record companies, and ot other kinds 
of companies too, are wondering whether other unions 
will demand a portion of the sales price of the product. 

For example, in the making of a record, there are 
recording engineers, electricians, wax molders, and other 
workers. 

What it they, too, demand a portion ot the sales price 
of each record? 

A. F. M., answering Junior Scholastic’s inquiry on this 
point, said that the other unions (electricians, wax mold 
ers) do not have the same problem as the musicians. 

A. F. M. said that musicians, by making records, were 
creating unemployment in their own ranks. 

The work done by these other unions, A. F. M. said, 
does not create unemployment. 

Those opposed to this reasoning called it “rationali- 
zation,” which means to give reasons that are not the 
real reasons for doing what you do. 


Vaughn Monroe and his band making the first record 
cut at RCA Victor in 27 months. 
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Far East battle area. Colored part shows where Japs still hold control. 
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Allied bombers, 
warships are taking a heavy toll of Jap 
shipping in the South China Sea. 

Japan’s lifeline of supply to China, 
Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and the 
Dutch East Indies is slowly being 
slashed in two. 


submarines, 
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§. Threatens Jap Lifeline! 


But the main threat to Japan’s sup- 
ply route is the expected Allied invasion 
of the China coast. Once we have liber- 
ated the Philippines, we should find it 
easier to land troops in China than the 
Allies did in Normandy. 

Allied forces invading the China coast 


could isolate and seize great seaports 
such as Shanghai, Hongkong, and 
Foochow. This would mean that Japan- 
ese merchant and troop ships would 
have to run the gantlet of Allied naval 
and air forces which are stationed along 
the China coast. 














UPPOSE you had been robbed sev- 

eral times by the same gang of cut- 
throats, and you knew they would 
rob you again. What would you do? 

Chances are that you would send 
for the police. If there were no police 
to help you, you would get hold of a 
club and start swinging the next time 
the gangsters came in your door. 

The Japanese cutthroats robbed 
China of Formosa, Korea, and Man- 
churia. Then, in 1937, Japan attacked 
China itself in order to conquer and 
enslave the whole country. 

There were no police, no outside 
armies the Chinese could send for. 
They armed themselves with the few 
guns they had, and fought back. 

They are still fighting. 

Since December 7, 1941, other 
countries such as the U. S. and Brit- 
ain have also taken up arms against 
the Japanese gangsters. 

But for four and one-half years, 
China fought alone. It was not a fair 
fight, as Americans see things. 

The Chinese had only a tiny navy, 
little artillery and tanks, and only a 
few planes. China had almost no war 
factories, and the Chinese army was 
poorly equipped. 

The Japanese had trucks, tanks, 
planes, and all the equipment of 


CHINA a1 


modern warfare. In Japan itself, 
thousands of factories were turning 
out more and more armament and 
supplies. 

Until the Lend-Lease Bill was 
passed in March, 1941, the United 
States sent only civilian supplies to 
China. But what China needed — and 
still needs —was planes and more 
planes. 

On the one hand the U. S. loaned 
China millions of dollars, but would 
not send her a gun or a plane to use 
against Japan. 

On the other hand, we sold Japan 
the oil and scrap iron she needed to 
wage war against China — although 
we told Japan her invasion of China 
was wrong. 

We wanted to help the Chinese — 
but we did not want to anger Japan. 

Until July, 1941, we appeased* 
Japan by selling her these war mate- 
rials. But when Japan invaded south- 
ern Indo-China that month, the U. S. 
stopped the flow of goods to Japan. 

The Chinese did manage to get 
some war materials during the years 
1987 to 1941. They got them from 


Russia — tanks, planes, gasoline, ar- 
tillery, and other equipment. 

Russia sent this aid to China until 
Germany invaded Russia. Then Rus- 
sia needed every tank and plane for 
her own defense. 

By that time American Lend-Lease 
aid had started pouring into China. 
American trucks, tanks, and planes 
were on their way to China. A squad- 
ron of American fighter pilots and a 
hundred P-40s arrived in China to 
guard the Burma Road — at that time 
China’s life line of supply. 


SPACE FOR TIME 


When Japan attacked, the Chinese 
decided to trade space for time. In 
order to allow time for American 
supplies to reach them in force, the 
Chinese retreated from the flatlands 
along the seacoast to the mountains. 
Thousands of square miles of Chi- 
nese “good earth” and hundreds of 
cities fell into Japanese hands. Thou- 
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By retreatiwg to the’mountains, the 
Chinese kept the poorly equipped 
armies from being destroyed. In 
mountain fighting, the Japanese tanks 
and armored cars were of little value. 
The Chinese were able to fight the 
Japs on more equa! terms 

By exchanging space for time, the 
Chinese have held out for more than 
seven years. They have killed more 
than 2,500,000 Japs Behind Japanese 
lines, Chinese Communists and other 
partisans*® are fighting a bitter guer 
illa war — raiding Jap garrisons, and 
destroying Jap supplies. 


TREK TO THE WEST 


Threatened by the Japanese «d 
vance, the Chinese government 
moved 1,000 miles inland from Nan 
king to Hankow, and finally to 
Chungking. 

It was as if an invader had forced 
us to move our government from 
Washington to Kansa. City 

China’s seacoast industries 
moved west. More than 350 factories 
were moved to Chungking Kunming, 
and other cities. The way led over 
mountainous country, with no rail 
roads and poor roads. Forty million 
Chinese made the journey, many 
carrying parts of machines on their 
backs. Thousands of them died — but 
China’s industry was saved. 

Slowly and painfuily. China began 
the great task of relocating and re- 
building her industries. Factories by 
the hundreds sprang up in the inte- 
rior of China — chemical plants, stee! 
mills, cotton mills, arsenals and mu 
nition plants. 

Schools and universities also joined 
in the trek to the west —for only 
where men are free can there be 
learning and education. 

Chinese students by the thousands 
carried schoolbeoks and precious mi 
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Chiang Kai-shek is the military leader of China 


croscopes over the rugged mountain 
trails. In the caves of Chungking, 
and in Kunming and Chengtu, they 
rebuilt their schools and universities. 
These Chinese students — like stu 
dents everywhere — are the hope and 
promise of their country. 

The Chinese have never been well 
enough armed and equipped to 
launch a_ great counter-offensive 
aimed at driving the Japs out of 
China. 

But China is a great ally to have 
on our side. In seven years of war, 
she has cost the Japanese millions of 
lives, and millions of tons of supplies 
and war materials. Today, a large 
part of the Japanese army is tied up 
in China along a 2,000-mile front. 

China has paid heavily for he: 
brave stand. Chinese dead — both 
soldiers and civilians — number be 
tween nine and twenty million. 

The Chinese supply problem is 
still serious. Since the Japanese cap 
tured Burma in 1942, the Burma 
Road has been useless Most supplies 
must reach China by air. The Air 
Transport Command flies these sup- 
plies over the Hump (the Himalaya 
Mts.) from India. 

If the Ledo Road from India can 
be joined with the Burma Road, 
China may receive far larger supplies 
of munitions and raw materials. But 
the Ledo Road is not yet connected. 
and the -uffering in China grows 
worse by the day. Seven years of war 
and the Japanese blockade of China’s 
seaports have brought starvation to 
millions of Chinese. 

The scarcity of food, clothing, and 
other consumer gouds* has caused 





widespread inflation. Money is be- 
coming meaningless, because there 
are few things left to buy. 

The Kuomintang led by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek controls China. 
It has kept the country together 
through years of hardship and suffer 
ing. But there are signs that Chiang 
and his advisers have made mistakes, 
and that there is corruption in the 
Chinese government. 


DISUNITY IN CHINA 


There are also signs of disunity be 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi 
nese Communists. In 1936, Chiang 
and the Communists made peace in 
order to unite against the Japs. Now 
they cannot agree on how best to 
fight the Japs. Nor does Chiang Kai 
shek agree with his American mili- 
tary advisers. (Last week we told how 
these differences resulted in the re- 
call of General Joseph Stilwell, U. S. 
Commander of the China-Burma- 
India war zone. Question: Will Stil- 
well’s reach an under 
standing with Chiang?) 

On the military front, conditions 
are equally serious. A number of U. S. 
air bases in China have already been 
seized by the Japs. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese armies are 
defending the remaining U. S. air 
bases, including the Superfort bases 
(see news map on page 3). It will 
cost the Japanese dearly to break 
that barrier. 

When U. S. forces have liberated 
the Philippines, we will be in a posi 
tion to invade China and help the 
Chinese launch an offensive. Until 
then, China will fight on. 
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TOMORROW'S 


Wro owns the air? 

This was the problem posed before 
the delegates of more than fifty na 
tions whc attended the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in Chi 
cago last month. 

After the war is won, will there be 
“freedom of the skies?” 

Will the air routes which criss 
cross the globe be open to all 
nations? 

Or will each nation contro] the 
sky-lanes over its own territory? 

The delegates, who had come to- 
gether from the far-flung corners of 
the world to decide on this important 
postwar: problem, poadered* a solu 
tion. All the great nations were rep- 
resented except Russia. The Soviets 
refused to participate because of the 
presence vf delegates from Spain, 
Portugal, and Switzerland, whom she 
considers hostile. 

The delegates had much to think 
about. If the airways are used self 
ishly when the war is over, the peace 
might be endangered. Bitter rivalry 
and cutthroat competition among the 
United Nations, or among smaller 
nations, might lead to a third World 
War. 


HISTORY’S LESSON 


History is full of conflicts among 
countries who wished to hog trade 
routes 

For thousands ot years, European 
nations fought over sea lanes. 

Ancient Greece and Rome, by con 
trolling the Mediterranean routes, 
strengthened their empires. And in 
later times, pirates and sea rovers 
won command of strategic water 
ways. Only those who paid the price 
were allowed to pass through. 

In the Middle Ages, Venice 
Genoa, Spaiii, and England sought 
to control parts of tne Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea 

One otf the causes of the War of 


Boeing Aircraft 
New airliner for postwar commercial 
flying is the Boeing Stratocruiser. 


1812 were the Orders in Council is 
sued by Great Britain. These orders 
said that American ships bound for 
European ports first had to dock in 
Britain and pay duty on their cargo. 

Rivalry between nations for free. 
dom of the seas led to one war after 
another. 

In modern times, merchant ships 
enjoy the right of “innocent passage ” 
This means that, in times of peace, 
ships of all nations may sail through 
the waterways controlled by foreign 
countries. 

They may also put in at harbors all 
over the world. This is known as the 
“open port” system. 

An American merchant ship, tor 
example, can sail from Seattle 
through Canadian waters to Alaska, 
without having to obtain Canada’s 
permission. 


AIRWAYS ARE NOT FREE 


Airplanes do not have this freedom 
of passage. 

If an American airliner wishes to 
Hy from the United States to Alaska 
it must first obtain permission to fly 
over Canadian territory 

To fly tne “great circle” route to 
Calcutta, an American plane would 
have to obtain permission to (1) land 
at an airport in Russia; (2) fly across 
Siberia; (3) fly over Chinese prov 
inces, and (4) land in India. 

After World Wai I, each nation 
was given control of the sky over its 
own territory. 

It could forbid toreign planes to 
tiv over its borders or land at its air- 
ports. 

This is called “sovereignty ot the 
au. 

Thus, the United States is “king 
ot the sky that stretches over it from 
the Atlantic to the Pacitic Oceans, 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD 


AINWAYS | 


and trom the Canadian to the Mexi- 
can borders. 

The only “free air” is that over the 
ocean, three miles out from shore. 

After the last war, nations believed 
that “sovereignty of the air” would 
protect them from bombing attacks 
by aggressor nations. 

Today they feel that selfish contro] 
of the skies may lead to another war. 


CIVIL AVIATION CONFERENCE 


The delegates at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference, faced 
with the problem of who should own 
the air, voted to make the skies free 
to all. This will take effect at the end 
of the war. 

Much credit for this decision goes 
to our own U. S. delegation, headed 
by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. America was in the 
vanguard of the nations advocating 
free air. 

An international! aviation organiza- 
tion will be set up to supervise flying 
conditions, enforce satety rules, and 
settle disputes among airlines. The 
details of this organization are yet to 
be worked out. 

The U. S. also championed free 
competition on the postwar commer- 
cial airways of the world. 

This point of view was accepted by 
the Internationa] Civil Aviation Con 
ference. 

It means that the nations with the 
best technicians, equipment, and 
know-how will win the lion’s share ot 
postwar air traffic. This will be super 
vised by an international committee 
who will advise nations on airways 
problems. 

Our government believes that 
U. S. aircraft engineers and techni 
cians are the best in the world. We 
are eager to challeuge all other na 
tions in the race for friendly suprem 
acy of tomorrow's mternational air 
ways. 
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Firefly 


The British have litted some 
of the secrecy about their new 
heavily armed fighter-reconnais- 
sance plane, the Firefly. This 
fighter, which in some ways re- 
sembles the U. S. Navy’s famed 
Grumman Hellcat, was designed 
for use aboard aircraft carriers 
of the Royal Navy. 

The Firefly scored its first 
victories during the recent Brit- 
ish air attack on the German 
battleship Tirpitz. 

While naval bombers attacked 
the Tirpitz at its berth in Nor- 
way, Fireflies engaged and shot 
down the German fighters which 
tried to break up the attack. 

Later, Fireflies carried out 
their own attack on enemy ship- 
ping in the Hammerfest area, 
damaging several enemy vessels 
and strafing German gun posi- 
tions and installations. 

The Firefly 


is a low-winged 








folded back, the Firefly points her 20 mm. 


NG FIREFLY 


monoplone armed with four 20 
mm. cannon. It is also equipped 
with a camera for vertical aerial 
photography, which means that 
it can double as a recco plane. 

The wings fold back for car- 
rier operation, and it is still a 
military secret how many of 
these fighters can be stacked on 
the flight deck of a British flat- 
top. 

Power plant for the Firefly is 
a twelve-cylinder liquid-cooled 
Rolls Royce Griffon engine. 
Cruising speed, top speed, and 
altitude figures for the Firefly 
have not been released. But 
there is no doubt this British 
fighter is fast — and brother, we 
mean fast! 

The Firefly has a span ot 44 
teet, 6 inches; a length of 37 
feet, and a height of 13 feet, 7 
inches. Undercarriage and wing 
flaps are operated hydraulically. 

This fighter-recco plane car- 
ries a crew of two, a pilot, and 
an observer. 

The Firefly was designed by 
the British Fairey Aviation Co., 
Ltd., which has given the Royal 
Navy many famous types, in- 
cluding the Barracuda, the Ful- 
mar, and the Swordfish. 

The Firefly is bound to be a 
welcome addition to the British 
Fleet Air Arm. Now that Ger- 
many is near defeat, more Brit- 
ish carriers will be heading for 
Pacific waters to engage the 
Japs. Fireflies may soon be 
twinkling over Tokyo 


cannon at sky. 
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Nose-on view of folded Firefly 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





The U. S. Army Air Forces 
are counting on a new “mechan- 
ical brain” gunsight to subtract 
a lot of Zeros from the Pacific 
combat zones. The new gunsight 
should make Deadeye Dicks out 
of every gunner in the AAF. 

All he has to do is dial the 
type of enemy plane, the range, 
the air speed, and the altitude. 
From then on he keeps the 
enemy plane within a gyro-con- 
trolled circle, until his bullets 
tear the target apart. 

The mechanical brain gun- 
sight automatically computes the 
effects of gravity and air density 
on the bullet, the motion of the 
target, and other factors 

* 


* * 





The Superfortress is a great 
bomber, but it is full of 
B-29 side gunners 
now under orders to wear their 
parachutes at all times during 
flight. 

The Superfortress is equipped 
with pressurized cabin to 
equalize the pressure of high 
altitude. Any sudden release in 
the pressure may blow the side 
gunners clear out of the plane. 

This happened recently to a 
B-29 gunner. Luckily, he was 
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wearing his parachute. The | 
change in pressure was so sud- 
den he was deaf for days. “I 
| didn’t hear a thing when it hap- 
pened,” he said. “Not even 
harps.” 

Yes, there are still some 





“bugs” left in the B-29. The 
Army is finding them — the hard 
way. 


INew Device Aids 


U. $. Air Gunners 


Speaking of gunsights and 
guns, did you ever wonder what 
keeps a turret or rear gunner 


from blowing apart the tail 
or wings of his own plane? 
Suppose a gunner had to 


worry about this problem with 
Zeros boring in from every side! 
He would have to stop firing 
every few seconds, or risk hit- 
ting his own ship. 

Fortunately, this is one prob- 
lem our gunners do not have to 
worry about. Gun turrets of 
American planes are equipped 
with a gunfire interrupter. This 
device automatically interrupts 
the fire of the guns as they 
swing near sections of the gun- 
ner’s own plane. 


How It Works 


When a gun is equipped with 
this device, the gunner can even 
swing it in a wide arc that 
brings the tail of his plane 
squarely in his sights. He can 
concentrate on the enemy with- 
out worrying. He knows that 
just before the tail looms up in 
his sights, his guns will auto- 
matically shut off —to _ start 
again the instant the tail 
clear. How close the stream of 
lead comes to vital plane parts 
has been kept a military secret. 
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The “pencil pusher” of 
the crew is the navigator. 


* x 
Next week: Who 
“the rainmaker’’? 
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HE doorbell rang just as the 
Tuckers were sitting down to 
their evening meal. 

“I'll get it,” Tuck volunteered. “Bo 
said he might stop by after work. 
Shall I invite him to stay for chow — 
| mean, supper, Mom?” 

Mom smiled. “Yes, of course. 
There’s always plenty for one more.” 

But when Tuck opened the door, 
he found a stranger outside. The 
stranger was a young man who spoke 
with a slightly foreign accent 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I am look 
ing for a family named Farrugia 
He glanced at a faded envelope in 
bis hand “The writing is not clear, 
but I think the address is 410 Arbor 
Road.” 

“This is 410,” Tuck said, “but om 
name is Tucker Hey, Pop,” he called 
over his shoulder, “do you know of 
any Farrugias in this neighborhood?” 

Pop came to the door. “There used 
to be a family of that name down the 
street, but they moved away some 
time ago Moved out-of-town, | 
think. Tuck check the telephone 
book, just to be sure. Come in, won't 
you?” he said to the young man. “It’s 
pretty raw out tonight.” 

“Yes Thank you.” The young man 
stepped inside and saw Mom and 
Bib at the dining room table. “Oh 
please do not let me disturb you 
meal.” 

“Thats all right, 
him. “It will keep.” 

“No Farrugias,” Tuck announced, 
returning with the book 
‘Could it be Farulla?” 

The young man shook his head 
‘No I am sure of the name because 
it is mine. too” 


Mom assured 


phone 


‘Then you were looking tor rela 
tives,” Pop said. 
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The young man shrugged. “It does 
not matter too much, since I have 
wever seen them. They left Malta. 
where I come from, many years ago. 
| have made six trips to New York 
since | joined the British Merchant 
Marine, but this is my first opportu 
city to visit my relatives Howevei, 
| have seen a bit of your country, so 
| am glad | caine.” 

Mom and Pop had both been im 
pressed by the young man’s manne) 
and, after an exchange of glances, 
Mom spoke up “Since you can’t find 
vour relatives. perhaps you would 
stay and have supper with us.” 

‘Thank vou, but—” the young 
man hesitated and then smiled. “I 
would like it very much.” 

‘Good!” Pop brought the young 
man into the dining room and intro 
duced the family, while Bib quickly 
idded another place at the table. 

“l am Joseph Anthony Farrugia. 
che young man said, in turn, “but to 
vou — Tony 

“Well, Tony” Bib responded, “] 
hupe you like our all-American menu 


BIB and TUCK story based on real life 


of codfish cakes, baked beans, and 
brown bread.” 

“Oh, yes I like everything,” Tony 
said, “except canned beef and hard 
biscuits. That is what I had to live on 
for a year during the siege of Malta.” 

“Were you in the merchant marine 
then?” Tuck asked. 

“No, I was in the RAF, stationed 
in Malta near my home in Pieta.” 

“lve read that Malta has been 
called ‘the most bombed spot on 
earth.’ ” Bib hesitated. “Do you mind 
‘telling us about the siege?” 

“No, I am proud of the brave spirit 
of my people” Tony replied. “From 
1940 until 1943 Malta was bombed 
almost 2000 times and had more than 
3000 alerts. Mussolini thought that 
Malta would be ‘a soft touch’ and he 
wanted to take her away from the 
British because she is a_ strategic 
island for naval control of the Medi 
terranean But even with the help of 
the Germans. Mussolini could not 
take Malta or break her spirit.” 

“The people lived in caves during 
the bombings didn’t they?” Tuck 
put in. 

“Yes, Malta is very rocky and there 
are many underground tunnels which 
were used in medieval times by the 
Knights of Malta. During raids the 
people found shelter in these ca\ 
erns Between raids they carried on 
their businesses and farmed, as best 
they could, and cleared away the 
cubble left from the bombings. There 
was great destruction, but the houses 
are built of limestone, so they did 
“ot burn as wouden houses would.” 
He paused thoughtfully. “Many were 
killed — my youngest brother among 
them — but my mother and father 
and another brother escaped.” 

“You said vou were in the RAF 
‘Juck spoke up, after a moment. 
“How could vou operate planes and 


(Please turn to page 11) 

















INVAS 


SCIENCE avo INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


My 


TROPICAL DISEASES ARE EXPECTED TO BE TRANSMITTED TO THE U. S. 
BY MOSQUITOES, RAT FLEAS, SAND FLIES, LICE, AND TSETSE FLIES. 


Is the 
ened with invasion? 

Medical experts say so. This 
new enemy, they say, does not 
menace us with planes and 
tanks and ships and guns. His 
secret weapons are insects who 
transmit disease. 

The name of 
Tropical Diseases. 

Many of tropical di- 
seases will be introduced to the 
U. S. by American troops return- 
ing from combat areas. Aboard 


the enemy 


cases 


their homecoming transport 
planes and troop ships will be 
parasitic® germ-carriers who 
are expected to invade our 
shores. 

Diseases common to. the 
tropics will be borne here by 
mosquitoes, rat fleas, snails, 


body lice, sand flies and the 
tsetse fly. We will know them as 
kala-azar, fila- 
dengue-fever, malaria, 
and sleeping 


schistosomiasis, 
riasis, 
sickness — names 
as horrible as the symptoms they 
produce. 


Whether 


become 


these diseases will 


endemic epidemic 
will depend in part on our natu- 
ral 


or 

defenses, in part 

physicians and ourselves 
Endemic 


on our 
means limiting di 
sease to a small group of people 


the majority. 
Epidemic means that disease 
is widespread, uncontrolled. 
One thing which should limit 
the spread of ‘hese diseases is 
our temperate climate. They 


United States threat- | 





is | 





thrive much more successtully 
in tropical climes. 

Another safeguard the 
physical examination given 
troops at airports and seaports 
where they disembark. Phy- 
sicians help greatly to control 
tropical diseases by being quick 
to recognize the symptoms and 
taking prompt action to prevent 
their spread. 

Although our doctors and 
public health agencies are doing 
their best, they alone cannot 
stop this new threat. 

At the National Conference 
on Planning for War and Post- 
war Medical Services, Lieut. 
Colonel Thomas T. Mackie 
pointed out that there is no way 
of preventing people from being 
exposed to many tropical dis- 
eases. There is no known meth- 
od of treating some of them. 

You can doctors 
ward off the “insect invasion.” 

Just remember to keep clean 
and physically fit. Bathe regu- 
larly, eat nutritious foods, and 
get plenty of exercise. A clean, 


is 


help our 


healthy body is the best de- 
fense against disease 
On this shrinking globe, 


where no city or town is more 


than a few hours’ air travel 


away from another, science will 
w places, thereby safeguarding | 


soon have to invent 


new 
to combat spreading diseases 
Epidemics can be a terrible 


enemy. We must find 


ways 


new 


| weapons to war against them 


until we have won “uncondi- 


tional surrender.” 


1ON 





ALFRED D BECK, Editor 








Nick's Nerve Tester 


“You have a lot of nerve!” 

Nick’s had told him 
that once too often. Something 
snapped in his brain. He began 
to wonder about nerves 
nervous people — like his sister. 

Soon he was busy with a 
soldering copper, bell wire, a 
doorbell, a transformer, a cur- 


sister 





tain rod, a large screw eye, and 


| some wood. 








Sometime later Tech looked 
into Nick’s workshop. “What’s 
all the bell ringing about?” he 
asked. 

“I've been making a nerve 
tester,” Nick, informed him, 
“but I’m so excited about it, I 
can’t make it behave. Here — 
you try it.” 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“Hold this wire in one hand 
and guide the screw eye sol- 


| dered to it along the curtain rod 
| without ringing the bell.” 


“That looks easy,” said Tech, 
lifting the screw eye away from 
the end of the rod Nick had in- 
sulated with friction tape. Hold- 
ing the wire, he slipped it along 
the rod to the other end with- 
out ringing the bell. 

“Now, I'll put the plug into 
the socket,” said Nick. 

This time, there was a difter- 
ent result. The bell rang often 
as Tech tried to maneuver the 








screw eye along the curtain rod. 
“This is really tricky,” Tech 


| admitted on his third try. “How 
| did you make it?” 
and | 


“First, I made the wooden 
base by sawing off three feet 
from this plank. I attached the 
curtain rod clips near the ends. 
Between them, I nailed down 
two widths of metal binding 
tape left over from the linoleum 
Dad laid in the kitchen. Then, 
1 slipped the curtain rod onto 
the clips.” 

“How did connect 
wires?” Tech inquired. 

“I soldered one wire to one 
of the clips and the metal tape,” 
Nick explained. “The other 
wire, which you hold, is sol- 
dered to the screw eye. These 
wires are connected in series 
with a doorbell and the secon- 
dary of a _ bell-ringing trans- 
former.” 

“I see,” said Tech. “Every 
time the screw eye touches the 
rod or the metal strips, the cir- 
cuit is completed and the bell 
rings.” 

“That’s it. Do you think I 
should have used a larger screw 
eye, Tech?” 


you the 


“No, the small clearance 
makes this a real test of how 
steady your nerves are. Let’s 


try it out in school tomorrow.” 
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IF YOU LIKE TO RING DOORBELLS, TRY MAKING A NERVE TESTER — 
NICK’S NEWEST INVENTION. IT’S EASY TO MAKE AND FUN TO TEST. 











VICTORY QUIZ 


1. CHINA VS. JAPAN 

These five events in China’s history are not arranged in 
proper time order. Put them in order by numbering each 
event as it happened. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


China 

A. —— itself was attacked by Japan in 1937. 

B. —— was robbed of Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria. 

C. — lost the use of the Burma Road when Burma 
fell to Japan. 

D. was supplied with war materials by Russia 
until Russia went to war with Germany. 

E. was joined by the U. S. and Britain as Allies. 


My score 
2. BASED ON CHINA 


Below are eight Chinese cities. Four are seaports held by 
Japan, four are air bases of the Allies. If you think the city 
is held by Japan, mark a J] in the space before its name. If 
you think it is an Allied air base mark an A in the space. 
Score 5 points each. Total. 40. 


__Chengtu 
~__Hong Kong 
—_Kweiyang 
— Hainan 


—__Chungking 
Sinapore 

—__ Shanghai 
Kunming 


My score - 
3. DISCORD 


Underline the correct endings to each otf the tollowing 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


WHAT'S your & ? 


1. The American Federation ot Musicians is (a) a social 
club; \b) a labor union; (c) a swing band. 

2. Head of the A. F. of M. is (a) Harry James; (b) Frank 
Sinatra; (c) James Petrillo. 

3. The A. F. of M. had a dispute with companies that 
produce (a) records; (b) bazookas; (c) juke boxes. 

4. The A. F. of M. asked these companies for (a) Holly- 
wood contract; (b) free instruments; (c) a share of the sales 
price. 


My score 


4. HIGHWAYS 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
answers. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 


1. Who attended the International Civilian Aviation Con- 
terence? 
(a) the Big Four; (b) 52 nations; (c) only the 21 Pan 
American republics. 
2. What is meant by “sovereignty of the air”? 
(a) weather conditions control the air; (b) sovereigns 
may fly anywhere; (c) nations control the air above 
their own territory. 
3. When will the skies be free to all nations, according to 
the Aviation Conference? 
(a) after the war; (b) when everyone owns an air- 
plane; (c) when the Luftwaffe is knocked out. 


My score 


My total score VQ 
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Improve Your Vocabulary 


appease (a-PEEZ), p. 4. To calm or 
quiet. To pacify a strong nation by giv- 
ting in to its demands rather than fight- 
ing it 

boycott ( BOY-kot p. 2. An agree 
ment not to purchase the goods of 
company that is thought to be unfair to 


ie he turned on a soldier and asked him: 
your last wish if a 


consumer goods, p >. Wares or mer 
chandise used by people in their daily 
lite food clothing turniture, house 
hold utensils, et 


parasitic (par-a-SIT-ik), p. 9. A para my sk 
kK t 


| 


. 
site is an insect plant or an animal that 
lives on another. Parasitic means living 
like a parasite. Parasite comes from the 


Greek word parasitos meaning eating at Rookie (to top sergeant): “Say, vou 


the table of another 
partisan (PAR-ti-zan), p. 5. A parti don’t vou?” 
San 1S a person who takes the part of 


another. Partisans are generally guerilla | was quarried!” 


fighters who destroy enemy communi- Saul B 


cations and supplies 
ponder (PON-der), p. 6. To consider; 
weigh in mind: meditate 


Lady on train: “Conductor, I think 
this man beside me is crazy. He claims 


Names and Places in the News 


Have Your Cake and Eat It, Too 


Hitler was inspecting his troops when 


‘What would be 
Russian bomb fell near you?” 

[he soldier replied: “I would wish 
that my beloved Fuehrer would be at 


must think you're a pretty hard guy, 


Sergeant: “Ot course. | wasn’t born. 


er. P. S. 170, Jamaica, N. ¥ 


History Repeating Itself 
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Head Over Tail 
Peter: “The horse I was riding 
wanted to go one way and I wanted 
to go another.” 
Piper: “Who won?” 


Peter: “He tossed me for it. 
Viola Torney Jarboesville H. S., California, Ma 





soeeecnoneereoginyr 


Heart and Sole 
Nip: “Our shoemaker is a very patri- 
otic man.” 
Pip: “Why? 
Nip: “He’s giving his awl to the war 
Albert Bevard. Upper Cross Roade School. Baldwin. Ma 


Joke of the Week 


lop humor honors and the Gold Sta: 
{SA button go to Brinkley Willingham, 
Deshler H. S., Luscombia, Ala. 


The following is a small boy’s com. 
position on “Cats.” 

“Cats that’s meant for little boys to 
maul and tease is called maultese cats. 
Some cats is reckernized by how quiet 
their purrs is and these is named purr- 
sian cats. The cats what have very bad 
tempers is Angory cats, and cats with 
deep feelin’s called feline cats. And a 


Ol’ Stonewall 


‘ 


> 


Kunming (kun-ming p. 3. 


>] 


Kweiyang (gway-yaling), p. 3. 


Ledo (LEE-doh), p. 5. 


he’s George Washington.” 
Conductor: “Don't worry, lady. The 
next stop is Mount Vernon.” 
James McCarthy, St. Michaels School, New York, N. ¥. 


cat what you have to keep a tab on be- 
cause he is always running away is a 
tabby. 


*] don’t like cats.”’ 
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1. Capital of Italy. 
5. Capital of Poland. 


7. Compass point. 

8. Assignment. 

9. Dutch city where paratroopers landed. 
12. Delayed. 

15. Exclamation. 

17. Preposition meaning from. 


1940 Republican presidential candidate. 
. With more ease. 

. Wealthy. 

Prescription. 

Kind, benevolent. 

. Construct 


Egyptian sun-god. 

. Command. 

Manuscript (abbrev.). 

. Consume food. 

Gone 

Woman in the Navy. 

Senior (abbrev.). 

Transport by pulling. 
Mister. 

Flower. 

Bring about. 

Expression of annoyance. 

. One-twelfth of a foot. 
French for the. 

Eskimo boat. 

22. Ireland. 

24. Prefix meaning out of, away from. 
26. Sing without opening mouth. 
29. Mother. 

30. Compass point. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 4-China; 7-ides; 8-Halsey; 11-net; 
12-e.g.; 13-Yang; 15-No.; 16-Al; 17-stop; 18-pl.; 

19-ATC; 21-Aachen; 24-WREN; 25-Leyte. 


DOWN: 1-Chiang; 2-base; 3-Sun; 5-idle; 6- 


nest; 9-Yellow; 10-Manila; 14-no; 16-at; 17-scents; 
19-acre; 20-they; 22-awls; 23-Kuo, 


Man from Malta 


(Continued from page 8) 


keep air bases going under such heavy 
bombings?” 

“There are three airdromes on the 
island and all are connected by under- 
ground tunnels,” Tony explained. 
“When one airdrome was bombed, the 
planes were taker. underground to an- 
other — what few planes we had,” he 
added. 

“Were you a pilot?” Bib asked. 

“No, I am too short to be a pilot,” 
Tony replied. “I was trained in Eng- 
land, as a gunne1, but the planes we 
had in Malta were single-seaters mostly. 
During the time I was stationed in 
Malta, I manned anti-aircraft gun: 4 
also planes. Later I was transferred to 
England and expected to get comw« 
duty, but I had a bad accident.” 

“That was a tough break,” Pop com- 
mented, “if you wanted to fly.” 

“It does not matter now. This way | 
can see the world.” Tony glanced at 
Tuck. “Ever since I was your age, my 
ambition has been to travel all over 
the world. My mother says I have a bit 
of the gypsy in me.” 

“Tell us about the places you've been 
and the countries you’ve seen,” Bib said. 

Tony smiled. “My travels started long 
before I became a sailor. Now I am 26. 
I left Malta when I was 20, before | 
finished college. That was bad of me 
and my father did not like it but I have 
learned something in my travels and I 
have paid my way. 

“T had worked a little in my father’s 
brass foundry in Malta,” he went on, 
“so I knew tools. First, | went to Tunis 
where I got a job in a tool factory 
Then I went on to Alexandria, where I 
worked in a garage. I saw Sicily and 
Italy. In Naples I worked in the art 
studio — I had studied art and still do 
some painting. Sometimes I would go 
back to Malta to see my family, but 
always Malta was too small and the 
world beyond beckoned. On to Paris 
and London, where I was working in 
an aircraft plant when the war came. 
I have told you about being in the 
RAF.” 

“And where have you traveled since 
youve been in the merchant marine?” 
Bib urged him on. 

“Besides New ‘ork, I have been to 
Cuba, Trinidad South America — ” 

“And still you aren't ready to go back 
home?” Mom asked. 

Tony smiled and shook his head. “The 
world is my home. It is a wonderful 
experience to visit new countries, to 
meet their people. and to find them 
friendly — as you are Everywhere I go, 
I try to fit myself iuto the country. When 
I am in an Egyptian home, I take off 








| 





my shoes at the doorstep, as they do, 
and I eat with my fingers, as is their 
custom. So,” he laughed, “when I am 
in the United States, I wear a flashy tie 
and a sports sweater — and I eat baked 
beans and brown bread!” 

The Tuckers all enjoyed this and 
then Pop said, “You must know many 
languages, if you can speak to the peo- 
ple in all the countries you have vis- 
ited.” 

“Some languages are alike in part,” 
Tony responded. “Maltese is much like 
Arabic, so I can understand Egyptian. 
In school I studied French and _Ital- 
ian.” He paused and chuckled to him- 
self. “The only time language played 
me tricks was in South America. My 
Spanish is very bad. I attended a fiesta 
in a Spanish-speaking home. Everytime 
I was asked a question, I answered, 
‘Si-si!’ (Yes-yes). But my host asked me 
one question too many. I did not know 
what he asked but I found out later 
that it was, ‘Do you like to ride a 
horse?’ ‘Si-si’ and soon I was on a very 
wild horse, galloping down the. road, 
and I was — you might say, ‘si-si-sick!’” 

This story amused everyone and, 
after a good laugh, Bib said, “And 
what will you do now, Tony? Go back 
to New York and get a job on another 
boat?” 

“Yes, if 1 am ueeded.” He paused 
and there was a twinkle in his eyes. 
“But today I read in a paper that an 
oii company needs men to go to Alaska. 
I should like to see Alaska.” 

Pop smiled at this. “Tony, I believe 
you — the world is your home and you 
are a man of the world! Perhaps that 
is what we need in order to have a 
world at peace,” he added seriously. 
“To know and understand people of 
other countries, not just our own.” 

“People people everywhere,” 
Tony said and his voice rang with deep 
sincerity. “We can all be friends, if 
we try.” 
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HENRY CLAY (1777-1852) 


"The Great Peacemaker” 





OR 30 years, as Speaker of the House of Representatives and a Senator, WO =A 
Henry Clay worked to lessen the growing conflict between the North and u 
South over slavery. Few men in American public life had more ardent sup- 


porters than “The Great Peacemaker.” But he also had many bitter enemies 
and his great ambition for the Presidency was never satisfied. He lost the 
elections of 1832 and 1844, while in 1840 and 1848 he failed to win the 


Whig party nomination for the Presidency. 


Clay was born in Virginia, moved to Kentucky at 20, and quickly won 
fame as a lawyer. He was elected to the Legislature in 1803, and in 1806 
was appointed to fill an unexpired term in the U. S. Senate although he had 
not reached the legal age of 30. During his early years in Congress, Clay 
was a leader of the “War Hawks,” who urged war against Britain in 1812. 


THIS PERMITS SLAVERY ©: 
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1. In 1820 Clay prevented a 
dangerous North-South clash 
over slavery by persuading 
Congress to approve the Mis- 
souri Compromise. 
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! ecretary of State 
under President John 
] Quincy Adams, Clay sup- 
4 ported the South American 
| nations in their fight for 
freedom from Spain. 
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3. As the Whig candidate 
for President in 1844, Clay 


appeared a sure victor. 


But he was defeated by A: S 


an almost unknown Dem- 
ocrat, James K. Polk. 
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4. In1849 the nation again faced 
$3) a crisis over whether slavery 

should be permitted in territory 0 
gained in the war with Mexico. 

































5. The aging Clay re- 
turned to the Senate to 
obtain passage of his 
Compromise of 1850, 
which postponed the Civil 
War for ten years. 
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Lend-Lease Leads the Way 
To Better World Relations 


THEME ARTICLE — CHINA — pp. 4, 5 


The Lend-Lease Act, mentioned in this second article on 
China, is a further illustration of the way in which coopera- 
tion among nations and unselfish trade agreements can build 
the foundation for a better world. 

Using Lend-Lease as a discussion topic, you can point 
out to your class how nations are dependent upoa one an- 
other for their security and welfare. 

Under the Lend-Lease Act, the President is empowered to 
deliver war materials and supplies to any country that con- 
tributes to our common defense. We have Lend-Lease agree- 
ments with 44 nations. These nations pay the U. S. for goods 
received through Lend-Lease with similar goods, or other 
materials or benefits. Repayment is termed “reverse” Lend- 
Lease. 

Immediately atter Pearl Harbor, for example, Great Britain 
rushed to our aid with shipments of anti-aircraft guns for 
the defense of our East Coast and the Panama Canal. She 
also sent 3,000 barrage balloons for our industrial areas on 
the West Coast, fighter planes, crews, and naval equipment. 
Other equipment included twelve complete shell-making fac- 
tories. Our troops stationed in Britain are supplied with tons 
of food given by the British under reverse Lend-Lease. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.. in his book, Lend-Lease: 
Weapon for Victory (Macmillan), reports that China re- 
turned to the U. S. as a gift all the P-40 pursuit planes which 
remained of those they bought from us. They have also 
turned over gasoline from their precious reserve stocks to 
our 14th Air Force in China. 

Lend-Lease agreements with the various nations provide 
that payments “shall not be such as to burden commerce be- 
tween two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations.” 
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Payment for Lend-Lease is not on a dollars and cents 
basis. Materials lost or destroyed through combat represent 
our contribution toward a common cause. The aim of the 
Lend-Lease Administration is to: 

1. Expand production in all countries taking part in Lend- 
Lease 

2. Increase employment and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods. 

3. Eradicate discriminatory treatment between nations in 
international commerce. 


4. Reduce tariff and trade barriers 
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5. Promote the economic objectives of the 
Charter. 

Pupils can discuss these questions: (1) In what way is 
Lend-Lease a kind of international barter system? (2) How 
does it help to build the better world ahead? (3) How does 
it lessen the burdens of the people of the United Nations? 
(4) Should it be continued after the war? 

Pupils should illustrate their answers with reterence to 
China when possible. 


Atlantic 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the war strategy of the Chinese compare 
with the style of fighting of the American Revolution? 

2. In what ways was Japan beiter prepared for war than 
China? How did the U. S. strenzihen Tapan at China’s ex- 
penser 

3. How does China help us in our war against Japan? 

4. Could a strong international body, pledged to keep the 
peace, have prevented Japan from invading China? How? 

5. What part does the Burma Road play in China’s wat 
effort? 


Fact Questions 

1. What Bill passed by the U 
China? 

2. What are two methods of sending supplies into China? 

3. Where is the Chinese government_now? Where was it 
formerly? 


S. helped get supplies into 


Classroom and Magazine Working ‘Together 
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4. In what country is the Ledo Road? With what road 
does it join? 

5. What is the Hump? 

6. How will the U. S. invade China? What island group 
must we capture first? 

7. How has the capture of Changsha and Hengyang by 
the Japanese injured our war effort? 


THE MAN FROM MALTA — p. 8 


Mr. Tucker s statement: “ 
have a world at peace 


Perhaps this is what we need to 
to know and understand people of 
other countries” can be used to set off class discussion. Pupils 
might answer the questions: Is understanding among the 
peoples of the world enough to keep the peace? What else 
must nations do to maintain a lasting peace? On this same 
point, pupils might also discuss the interview with Helena 
Kuo in last week’s Junior Scholastic 

Topics for report can be used on (a) Malta’s agriculture 
and climate; (b) history; (c) the Knights of Malta; (d) 
people and customs; (e) the seaport of Valletta. 

Pupils might compare the Maltese with the Chinese to: 
their courage and fortitude in withstanding powerful, fascist 
nations. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you characterize Tony Farrugia? 

2. Why did Mussolini wish to seize Malta? 

3. How did Malta manage to make the most use of its 
small air force? 


4. How does travel build better citizens? How does travel 
make for better relations among people? 


TOMORROW'S AIRWAYS — p. 6 


[he problems that face the world in the air age ahead 
can be made even more clear-cut and dramatic by using an 
\zimuthal map or a globe to illustrate tomorrow’s air routes. 

Both the Azimuthal map and the globe, with the north 
pole as center, show the “top-of-the-world” air routes. The 
“great circle” routes (straight line distances between two 
places) can be pointed out to pupils by means of a piece of 
string stretched between the places of departure and arrival. 

Pupils might list the countries they would pass over if 
they were to fly from (1) New York to Tokyo; (2) San 
Francisco to Libya; (3) Washington to Manila; (4) Chicago 
to Bombay; (5) Miami to Athens. Distortion on the Azimu- 
thal map is caused by the “flattening” of the countries as 
they are transposed from a globe to a sheet of paper. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think there should be “freedom of the skies?” 


2. What advantages does a nation gain by having “sov- 
ereignty of the air?” What are the disadvantages? 

3. Do you think there should be competition for postwar 
air traffic, or should each country be given a share of the 
world’s air traffic? 


Fact Questions 


1. What was the purpose of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Conterence? 
2. List three countries that were represented, 

3. What is meant by the right of “innocent passage?” The 
open port” system? “Sovereignty of the air?” “Free air?” 

4. Why did nations agree after World War | to allot to 
themselves control of the sky over their own territories? 


5. Who is Adolf A. Berle, Jr.? 


INSECT INVASION — p.9 


Discussion Questions 


1. In what ways is an epidemic, like an invasion? 
2. How can it injure our war effort? 

3. How does our “shrinking globe” increase the damger 
from disease? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name two ways in which diseases will be introduced 
into the U. S.? 

2. Name three insects that carry tropical diseases. 

3. What is an epidemic? 

1. How does our climate help safeguard us from disease? 

5. List three ways of preventing disease. 


NEWS ROUNDUP— MUSIC DISPUTE—p. 2 


In the dispute between the recording companies and the 
American Federation of Musicians, we have tried tc be 
fair and impartial in presenting both sides. 

This article provides an opportunity for your class to 
study the machinery of labor unions — one of the impor- 
tant pressure groups in the country today. These words 
might be defined and then examined for (a) purpose; (b 
effect: 

strikes — organized refusal to work, often accompanied 
by picketing —a parade of workers with signs requesting 
the public not to patronize the company. 

boycott — an agreement not to purchase the products of 
a company accused by the union of being “unfair.” 

union label —a label to show that the product has been 
made by union labor. 

sabotage — practice of hampering production by damag- 
ing machinery or goods. 

closed-shop — an agreement 
agrees to hire only union labor. 


wherein the employer 


Discussion Questions 


1. Was Mr. Petrillo right in demanding that the record 
companies pay the union a share of the sales price on 
recordings? 

2. Can you think of new machines that have replaced 
hand labor? How does this endanger the welfare of the 
nation? 

3. Would you preter that we have tewer labor-saving 
machines and fuller employment? 

4. Do you agree with the decision of the War Labor 
Board? 

5. What do you think should be done with the money 
that the American Federation of Musicians accumulates? 


Fact Questions 


1. Of what union is James C. Petrillo president? 
2. Name one company that opposed Mr. Petrillo. 
3. What did Mr. Petrillo demand of the record com- 
panies? What was his reason for the demand? 
4. What is a boycott? 
5. Why did the CBS record company finally give in? 
Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 11 


ACROSS: 1-Rome; 5-Warsaw; 7-SE; 8-task; 9-Armhem; 12-tarried; 15-ha; 
17-of; 18-Willkie; 23-easier; 25-rich; 27-rx; 28-humane; 31l-make. 

DOWN: 1-Ra; 2-order; 3-MS; 4-eat; 5-went; 6-WAVE; 7-Sr.; 10-haul; 
11-Mr.; 13-iris; 14-do; 16-aw; 19-inch; 20-le; 21-kavak; 22-Eire; 24-ex; 
26-hum; 29-ma; 30-NE. 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 10 


1. CHINA vs. JAPAN: 2, _ S, 3, 4. 

2 BASED ON “we BZ. Demet & E 
3. DISCORD: b, c. 

4. HIGHWAYS: b, - « 
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How We Use Jr. Scholastic 


A $12 Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scription is awarded to Mary Collier 
McIntosh, seventh and eighth grade 
teacher, Lakeview School, Birmingham, 
Ala, 

She writes: “Junior Scholastic is dis- 
tributed during the last period on Fri- 
day. Pupils are permitted to read at 
will for the period. However, a short 
part of the period is given to planning 
for Monday, for then each pupil is re- 
sponsible for knowing Junior Scholastic 
from cover to cover. 

“On Friday two discussion leaders 
are chosen, and each leader selects an 
alternate. If the leaders are present on 
Monday, the alternates will be leaders 
the following week. A chart is kept on 
the bulletin board so there can be no 
question as to who has served as leader 
and who has not. 

“The Friday period is adjusted to the 
slow as well as to the fast pupil. The 
slow pupil usually settles down to read- 
ing the magazine while the pupil with 
initiative spends part of the time look- 
ing up reference material to be used in 
connection with the material 
Junior Scholastic. In our filing cabinets 
are articles from former issues of the 
magazine which have been cut out and 
pasted on manila paper and filed under 
subject headings. 

“We keep shelves of magazines, ret 
erence books, histories, and geographies 
for collateral reading 
Junior Scholastic. 

“One pupil is in charge of the bulle- 
tin board. He looks through the files for 
material to post. He 
papers for pictures, and clip- 
pings to be used in connection with the 
articles in the Junior Scholastic. 

“The only assignment I give over the 
week-end is the Sunday newspaper and 
Junior Scholastic. 
called on Monday 


‘base’ 


motivated by 


also watches the 
maps, 


As soon as the roll is 

the magazines are 
brought out and the Victory Quiz is 
checked. Then the leader takes over. 

“On the most timely articles he will 
simply ‘throw the ball’ and the class will 
carry on from there. Then he will sup- 
plement their discussion with Fact and 
Discussion questions from the Teachers 
Edition. Since pupils are encouraged to 
bring in relevant material from any 
they are anxious to tie thei 
material into the discussion. All current 
events work goes on their Civics grade, 
and they know that one of the first re- 
quirements of good citizenship ‘is to be 
vell informed on world affairs. 

“One of their favorite review games 
is a “question bee,” where the class is 
divided into two sides. If a pupil misses 


source, 


a question, he becomes a prisoner of the 
other side and remains so until he an- 
swers a question correctly. This pre- 
vents time-wasting and inattention by 
those who flunk early in the 
radio Name?” 


program: “What's My 


Pupils make up a list of five clues about | 
some person described in Junior Scho- | 


lastic for other members of the class to 
identify. 

“Interest in current events is sus- 
tained all during the week by our News 
Council, which meets for ten minutes 
every morning after roll call. One pupil 
is in charge and the class volunteers 
with interesting items gleaned from the 
newspapers and radio. The pupil who 
is giving the information is always 
prompt to point out the location of the 
area he is talking about on the map. 
Frequently, pupils get into heated argu- 
ments during the News Council period, 
and it is gratifying to note how often 


they will cite Junior Scholastic and 
other references as authorities.” 
Hannah E. Vaughn, social studies 


and English teacher at the Rocky Ford 
H. S., Rocky Ford, Colorado, wins a 
$12 Book-of-the-Month Club subscrip- 
tion for the following letter: “In the 
first part of the class period on Friday, 
we examine Junior Scholastic for points 
of outstanding interest. If a member of 
the class finds something that appeals 
to him particularly, he may read it 
aloud. 

“I find that the Teachers Edition is 
of value to me. We use the Fact and 
Discussion questions as a guide to class 
reading. I usually write the questions 
on the board. The answers are written 
out and discussed. 

“Some weeks I have pupils read the 
whole magazine silently. When they 
have finished, I ask each member to 
write a list of questions on the article 
that interested him most. I usually limit 
the questions to five, Pupils then ex- 
change their lists with a neighbor and 
the questions are answered. 
are next given back to 
owners, who grade them. 

“Another device I use is to assign 
each article in the magazine to a group. 
For example, if I have a group of forty 
pupils and there are five articles, I 
assign the same article to eight mem- 
bers. After they have finished reading 
their assigned topics, I pass out eight 
slips of paper to each group. On one 
paper is written “Discuss F 
The other papers are blank. 
who draws the 


The papers 
their original 


The one 
paper marked ‘Discuss’ 


game. An-| 
other review game is patterne d after the | 


3-T 


is the leader of the group and he and 
his team discuss the article. 


“At the close of each period, I usu- 


ally tell pupils what is coming the next 
week. I find that they begin to look for 
things to tie in with the next issue.” 
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TEACHERS 


BORROW 
Entirely by Mail 


CONFI by by M 
ON “dif” a r) 
LOw <4 ALONES 

No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 


confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s lew lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 
no red tape, 48 hour service. LicenstD BY AND 


If you need cash now, or will need BOnDED HE 


it soon, write today for Mutual's ST: TEIOF 
courteous, confidential “Borrow hs) 
‘f phi ‘aga 


By Mail” plan for teachers. It will 

be mailed in a plain envelope. NO =~ 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- if ‘6 Ain fi 4 
tative will call. Use coupon below Ey “ 
ie 






or ap a card or letter to— 
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RESOLVED: 


THAT 18-yEAR-OLDS 
SHOULD VOTE 





LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 
250p. $1.25 

This fall in Georgia 18-year-olds voted for the 
President of these United States. Were 47 states 
in the wrong? What should be the legal voting 
age? It is a serious social problem with wide- 
spread implication. It has been recognized as 
such by the N.U.E.A. and other forensic asso- 
ciations that have adopted it as their 1944-1945 
proposition. 

Lowering the Voting Age. A Reference Shelf 
compilation, with briefs and bibliographies, of 
the most authoritative pros and cons that have 
been pronounced on the subject. 





REFERENCE SHELF 7 Books $6.00 


Subscribers will receive seven books in the new 
Reference Shelf as published. Each book will be 
a compilation of the arguments, pro and con, 
that have been pronounced by recognized au- 
thorities on a single controversial problem: 


| Basic English $1.25 
2 International Police Force $1.25 
3 Canada and the Western Hemisphere $1.25 
4 Representative American Speeches $1.25 
5 Lowering the Voting Age $1.25 
6 Title to be announced $1.25 
7 Title to be announced $1.25 

On Subscription $6.00 
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UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1943-1944 $2.25 
Constructive and _ rebuttal 
speeches given in full and accom- 
panied by _ bibliographies and 
briefs. Contents are as follows: 

LOWERING THE VOTING AGI 


THE ACCELERATED COLLEGE PROGRAM 

CONTROL OF CONQUERED COUNTRIES AFTER 
rHE Wark 

RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 

INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 

Postwar Economic CONTROLS 

PERMANENT GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 
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